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AMONG OTHER THIN ‘S 


Library Greetings to Faculty 





As another college year is about to commence the Library staff extends cordial 
greetings to both old and new members of the faculty. It gives us special pride to 
welcome you back this college year since, for the first time at the opening of a 

new college year, the University has the necessary facilities to lend effective sup- 
port to your work, 





The impediments to service and the confusions attending the move from our old 
to our new building in October, 1957, not to overlook adjustments to new conditions 
and new approaches to library service, are now a memory. Cr2raticnal procedures 
have been refined and a smooth-functioning organization affected. We ar2 now in a 
favorable position to serve you well over the years auead and we invite you to use 
our new facilities and make use of the opportunities which the new library building 
provides, You will find the members of the staff a dedicated personnel - friendly, 
helpful, and desirous to assist you in every way. 





Me hold to the opinion that really good facilities for study and research are 
a primary library obligation. In planning the new vvilding, special co:sideration 
was given to a layout that embodied the elements of efficient service and functional 
unity. We tried to make books and related materials easily accessible and quickly 
available to you by means of divisional libraries. Barriers between books and read- 
ers were eliminated through the interspersion of reacing areas with free-standing 
book stacks to facilitate ready accessibility to pubiications and to encourage ex- 
tensive use of printed matter, 


Comfortable furnishings, ideal lighting, air conditioring, typing rooms, to 
mention only a few, have been provided in the academic interest ~- your interest. 
All of these should give stronger incentive to wider use and more effective support 
to the work you are trying to do at Idaho. 
















For the information of the new faculty members, the University's collection as 
of July 1, contained 188,468 cataloged volumes of which 23,059 are in the Law Li- 
brary. A total of $47,740.15 was expended this past year for printed matter, 
binding and microfilm. The Library's collection of 409,241 documents is one of the 
finest in the northwest and its collection of 61,773 maps is highly satisfactory. 
The Library at present is receiving 1,464 journals, 


On an administrative basis, the Library comprises three main division, Admini- 
stration, Readers' Services and Technical Services. Under Readers' Services are 
the Humanities, Social Science and Science/Tect1ology libraries end the Loan Depart- 
ment, Undar Technical Services are the Acquisitions, Cataioz, Binding aud Book Re- 
pair departments, 


The academic curriculum at Idaho will undoubtedly expand in the immediate 
future, particularly when the doctoral program is instituted for selected divisions. 
Such a progran will touch library needs at mary poirts an! will require a wide ex- 
pansion of library purchases in the curricular interest to moet the new demands 
that will continue to enlarge. 


The Library staff is mindful of its obligations to meet whatever needs may 
arise in the future and to provide the services that you will require. "le wiil 
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welcome suggestions for improvement of facilities or services. Call to our ate 
tention gaps in both books and periodicals in your particular disciplines. Visit 
the Library and become acquainted not only with our functional organization but with 
the staff personnel as well. And finally, it will be a pleasure to greet all new 
members of the faculty personally. Please take the time, if possible, to call at 
the librarian's office and become acquainted, 


A Big Step Forward 


The University of Idaho and “lashington State College, as everyone knows, are 
only nine miles removed from each other. Favored with such proximity, it is obvious 
that there are many opportunities for coordination and integration of library faci- 
lities between these institutions. Spiraling costs for printed materials emphasize 
the desirability of cooperation both as an economy measure and as a practical method 
of expanding the limited library resources of this area. 


Why, for example, should both institutions purchase expensive, identical peri-~ 
odical files of scientific journals? Duplication of basic files is admittedly 
necessary but it cannot be defended easily in the case of specialized journals, es-~- 
pecially out-of-print files that cost, in some cases, thousands of dollars. 


It is in the long range interest of both institutions to avoid duplication 
wherever possible. Unjustified or indiscriminate duplication of materials only 
weakens the combined holdings of both institutions, whereas money invested to en- 
large the range of periodicals strengthens and enriches both collections. A joint 
library program wisely planned and coordinated to increase the number of scientific 
periodicals (also other serial publications) in both libraries would not only lend 
extensive support to the grawing demands of research but would, ultimately, give to 
both collections jointly the strength of a major university library. 


Similarly recording bibliographic information for the purpose of identifying 
the serial holdings in each library would facilitate the work of scholars very 
greatly. If, for example, series cards for all periodicals in the Washington State 
College collection, but not in Idaho's collection, were filed in our card catalog 
Or prepared in some other convenient form, faculty and research workers would be 
effectively helped; and vice versa for Washington State College. Faculties and 
students of each institution, knowing that a periodical or other serial publication 
is available nearby, would be encouraged to use their neighboring library. In ef- 
fect this would be an extension of the reciprocal borrowing arrangement that cur- 
rently prevails between the libraries of Washington State College and the University 
of Idaho. 


The Idaho University Librarian has had in mind such a program for a long time 
but efforts towards its initiation in the past were not undertaken for a number of 
reasons unnecessary to touch upon here. Now, however, with a new library building 
on the campus and a pending doctoral program, the time seemed opportune to at least 
explore the possibilities with the library administration at Washington State Col- 
lege. 


Exploratory conferences along these lines have therefore been started. The 
initial meeting wit G. Donald Smith, Washington State College Librarian, and mem- 
bers of his staff, was held in Pullman on May 22. This meeting proved to be heart- 
ening. It was agreed in principle by both sides that the possibilities of a joint 
cooperative program be fully explored and that a joint committee be appointed to 
study the matter further and to develop procedures, if possible, to implement a 
cooperative program. (For a resume of this conference and those appointed to the 
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committee, see page 23.) Agreement by "Yashington State College and the University 
of Idaho upon a joint program for acquiring periodicals would be a significant for- 
ward step in building up the academic resources of the Moscow-Pullman area, More 
than that it would attract and undoubtedly hold, in this area, a number of scholars 
with more than average promise. 


The Usefulness of the Obvious 


Slight not what is near 
Thru aiming at what is far, 
Euripides 


Recorded elsewhere in this issue are details of a highly valuable regional 
study secured as a gift for the University Library's Special Collections through the 
good offices of a member of the faculty who contributed basic data. This has hap- 
pened before, fortunately, but - from the point of view of the Library and the Ar- 
chives Committee - not as often as perhaps might be desirable. The point we are 
trying to make is this, Many times in the course of daily contacts, consultant 
services, off-campus inquiries, or a research project, an opportunity arises for se- 
curing valuable materials for the University Archives or adding to the Idaho mater- 
ials in the Library. Somehow - perhaps because of being too close to the subject - 
this opportunity is not always recognized. But even the seemingly most insignifi- 
cant materials may be valuable or unique from the point of view of building a re- 
search collection, “We appeal to the faculty to bear in mind the Library's special 
interest in any and all published or unpublished research studies dealing with 
Idaho ~ and, for that matter, anything printed or written about Idaho, Naturally, 
the Library would like to get such materials free but, if this is not possible, per- 
haps a copy may be purchased, photographed or microfilmed, So, if something similar 
to the Nez Perce study (see page 19) comes to your attention, please let the Library 
know. 





Unfinished Business 


One of the most exasperating and frustrating experiences is to read an inter- 
esting article or story in a magazine only to find that it is to be continued or 
concluded in a future issue, If this has happened to you then you can probably 
imagine the feelings of readers in 1870 when Charles Dickens died in the midst of 
writing The Mystery of Edwin Drood for being a mystery made it even more annoying. 
This was to have appeared in twelve monthly installments, but only six parts were 
written and of these, three were published. No outline or notes by Dickens were 
ever found so to this day the ending and solution are in doubt, Not that solutions 
have not been offered, Far from it - for some eighteen books, five plays and more 
than eighty articles have been devoted to the subject since the death of Dickens. 
Even a motion picture, Epilogue, was filmed in 1934. And in this voluminous materi-~ 
al almost every author had a different version as to what had been originally in- 
tended, One of these was by a medium who claimed his version was dictated to him 
by the spirit pen of Dickens. Perhaps it will be remembered long after all other 
mystery tales are forgotten because it can never be completed to everyone's satis- 
faction. However, amyone can have the enjoyment of striving to decide its proper 
ending. 











“HAT IS “WRONG WITH CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS AT IDAHO 


Nancy Atkinson 
Head Catalog Librarian, University of Idaho 


The classification of books in libraries has always posed problems and has al- 
ways brought criticism of one kind or another. In recent years, however, both the 
problems and the criticisms have increased, due in part to the expansion of old 
disciplines and the development of new, and in part to the fact that old classifi- 
cation schemes have not been revised to keep pace with these changes. We are faced 
now with the colossal task of getting up to date in one big leap - that is if we 
have the money to do it with. 


The problem at the University of Idaho is or will be intensified by three fac- 
tors. In an open shelf library such as we have, it is most important to classify 
correctly and according to a logical scheme, because readers, having access directly 
to the books, want to find all the material they are interested in either classed 
together or shelved near by. In addition, the arrangement of books into reading 
rooms, which has greatly facilitated the use and administration of the library, is 
showing up the limitations of our classification scheme more vividly than ever. 

And gravest of all is the fact that Idaho cannot afford to employ the means which 
would solve the problem - as nearly as it can be solved - that is the mass reclassi- 
fication of large sections of our holdings. 


The Dewey Decimal classification which we follow was first published in 1876, 
A moment's thought will show that it could not at that time provide adequate space 
for subjects then undeveloped or deemed of little importance. For example, the 
term "chemical engineering’ is not used until the publication of the 15th edition 
in 1951. Chemic technology, the closest term used, is classed in 650. As a result 
chemical engineering (660.28) is separated from other types of engineering (620). 
The only place left in 620 for the inclusion of other topics is 629, “other branches 
of engineering," which now includes automotive engineering (629.1) and aeronautical 
engineering (629.2). Perhaps chemical engineering is more at home in 650 with 
chemical industries and allied subjects than it would be next to automotive and 
aeronautical engineering. The subject "radio" had to be built on the number for 
"wireless electric communication" (621.384), with the result that the subject 
"“vadio broadcasting’ on which a great deal is written, bears the long number 
621.384193, Similarly the subject "communication" has been broadened. "Mass com- 
munication" is written about voluminously. It includes radio, television, audio- 
visual materials, journalism, even advertising. If the communication aspect of 
these subjects is to be classed together, which number should be chosen, 070 (joumad- 
ism), 384 (radio and television broadcasting from the non-engineering point of view), 
659.1 (advertising), or someplace in 370 (education), where most of the audio- 
visual material is classed? So far 384 has been used for "mass communication." 
It is flanked on one side by the postal service (383) and on the other side by rail- 
roads (385), both equally means of communication. Is this satisfactory? And what 
about the person who wants all material on advertising in 659.1? Or is this new 
aspect of communication so overwhelmingly verbal that it should be classed in 400 


(language)? 


The limitations of the Dewey system are not all due to Mr. Dewey's lack of 
clairvoyance however. In some instances, the arrangement was as illogical then as 
it is now. A case in point is inorganic chemistry (546). The schedule does not 
provide for broad areas of the subject. The emphasis is placed in the individual 





elements rather than on compounds where the bulk of the material is found, and the 
arrangement of the elements themselves follows neither old nor new concepts, 


Another difficulty inherent in the Dewey classification is the overlapping of 
subjects. Should economic geography be classed in geography (910) or economics 
(330)? General geographies of a country are now lumped with books on civilization, 
social life and customs, and national characteristics of that country. Physical 
geography is classed with geology (550), commercial geography with commerce in 380, 
anthropogeography in 572. No wonder the geographer is unhappy, but in 1876 he did 
not claim so much of the universe as his own, 


A further source of trouble is the separation of various aspects of a subject, 
for instance theory and application. This is especially acute in engineering. For 
example, books on heat transfer have usually been classified in physics, but the 
chemical engineer claims that most of them are used only in chemical engineering 
and they want books on the theory and its application classed in chemical engineer- 
ing. The cataloger tends to feel this is not a valid request, but lack of expert 
knowledge and any objection from the physicist weaken the determination to resist. 
At the present moment the emphasis is on engineering. If in the future, physics as 
such should assume greater importance, we will be in trouble again. 


In another field, economics and business, the problem is also acute. The econ- 
omic aspects of a particular business, say agriculture, are classed in economics 
(338.1), the technical aspects in 630. Labor relations in general is classed in 
economics (331), but personnel administration is in business (658.3). Examples 
could be multiplied. 


There has been a shift in emphasis in research also and consequently in the 
scope of the books written. If the classification for organic chemistry (547) found 


in the early editions was valid, it must have been that researchers considered the 
subject primarily from the viewpoint of structure and composition. Present day bocks 
are written about various groups or classes of compounds which may differ in struc- 
ture. The two viewpoints cut across each other and cannot be reconciled in one 
classification scheme. 


“hat can be done and what is being done to remedy this situation? Many large 
libraries have reclassified their entire collection into the Library of Congress 
system, which is more satisfactory than the Dewey for a scholarly library. This is 
obviously impossible for Idaho to do - it is far too costly. We are in fact stuck 
with the Dewey classification, It should be borne in mind, however, that the Dewey 
classification is not and was not meant to be a philosophic scheme, but a practical 
classification, and no one scheme is going to meet all needs or solve all problems. 
The best judgment of all concerned and the cooperation of all concerned is necessary 
to make any scheme function. 


Some difficulties cannot be resolved. When there is no logical place in 520 
for chemical engineering, we must make do with 660.28. When authors persist in 
writing to please themselves and the reading public, with no thought of a nice or- 
derly classification scheme based on 1876 knowledge, we are bound to have books 
which cut across that classification scheme, with the resulting class number a com- 
promise, However, much can be done and is being done. A new (16th) edition of the 
Dewey classification is being compiled, and should be ready by the end of this year. 
In making this revision, the best advice possible is being sought from experts in 
each field of knowledge and from a large committee of practicing catalogers. An 
attempt is being made to bring the classification scheme up to date, to revise the 
terminology, and to provide places for new subjects and new aspects of subjects. 

But the biggest problem the editors and the Advisory Committee has faced to date, is 
that of relocations ~ that is, revising the scheme so radically that classification 
numbers will appear in the 16th edition with an entirely new meaning. This means 
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that material would have to be reclassified, with the consequence of great cost to 
the library. In fact a battle royal has been waged between those who want to "keep 
pace with knowledge" and those who feel we must cling to the “integrity of numbers" 
established in the old editions, and reclassify only when the old number is absurd. 
They don't always agree on what is absurd, however, The chemistry classification 
seems a good example of the absurd, but some feel that classing Vatican City in the 
middle of Italy when it is a separate political unit is also absurd, but less so. 
However, the 16th edition should help us in several fields. The preliminary schedule 
for geography (910) provides places for physical, economic, political and historical 
geography. 624 (bridges and roofs, etc.) is being broadened to include structures 
and structural engineering in general, Material now in 690 (building) may more 
properly belong there. Perhaps you wonder why we have to wait for the 16th edition. 
In the first place, developing a new or revised classification scheme requires skill 
and experience not only in classification itself, but in each subject field. In 
addition, the Dewey classification numbers appear on the Library of Congress cards 
which we order for all books for which they are available. To branch out on our own 
would throw away this classification aid for which we are paying. 


Nhat can be done in the individual library to solve the problem? When the new 
edition is published, libraries can follow many of the changes and reclassify where 
they do not have too many books. B8ut in 546 (inorganic chemistry) and 547 (organic 
chemistry) alone, Idaho would have to reclassify 324 volumes, In the 900's (his- 
tory), it would be over 500 if the new revision were to be followed. The cost of 
reclassifying en masse, has been variously estimated, but the top figure was $4.47 
per title at the Brooklyn Public Library. This figure includes the recataloging of 
many duplicate copies, so that the cost of recataloging at Idaho where we have few 
duplicates, would be somewhat less, If we continue to follow the old scheme, there 
will continue to be dissatisfaction in many of the disciplines and the catalogers 
will continue getting into trouble trying to fit books into a scheme which is not 
adapted to them. The limitations of the catalogers must be considered too. Few 
if any are experts in every subject of a university's curriculum, and they must re- 
ly on a clear classification scheme to do a good job. 


This is not to say that nothing can be done. Decisions can be made to pull 
various types of material into one number or another to fit the academic set up of 
the University. For instance, books on marketing are classed in 658 (business) in 
Dewey, but Idaho puts them with the economic aspects of business in 338. Child 
study has been classed in education (372.1) rather than in psychology (136.7). 
Special classifications have been used also, such as 613.7 for physical education, 
which brings together books otherwise classified in 612, 613, and 790. 


The problem boils down to this. It is most practical and most economical to 
class a book where it will be most useful to the greatest number for the longest 
time, This is bound to make unhappy those who would prefer to see all aspects of 
their own subject classed in the same number and all books in related fields pulled 
into that number. The various Colleges of the University tend to think that books 
ordered by them should be classed in the corresponding class number. But of neces- 
sity they order books which deal primarily with a related field which may not shelve 
next to theirs, To class all books ordered by a College in one number would result 
in the development of departmental libraries within the main library. In addition 
this practice separates books of like nature, as they are classified not by subject 
but in accordance with the department or college ordering them. To satisfy all de- 
mands would require a duplication of material which would be expensive, It is still 
a fact that the catalog must be used to find the books in the various fields and 
related fields, It would be ideal if we could duplicate material as a large library 
does, and class a copy in each of the related numbers. It would be ideal if the 
Catalog Section of the Library could reclassify and keep up to date, not only in 
classification, but in subject headings used in the catalog. ‘here errors are made 











they can be corrected and catalogers would like to feel that they can call on mem- 
bers of the faculty for help and advice in matters of classification which are be- 
yond their subject competence. 


This explanation of some of the difficulties faced by the cataloging staff is 
made in the hope that it will clarify for the faculty the Library's difficult prob- 
lem relative to the classification of new books for the collection. Catalogers are 
by nature a patient class of people and seldom object to having their judgment 
challenged by someone better informed. They object slightly to criticism based only 
on an entry in a booklist and not on the book itself, but become really exercised 
when faculty members exclaim, "Why did you classify this book in this number," and 
then show them a book from the collection that was cataloged before they were born. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST BIBLIOGRAPHIC CENTER 








An organization with which the University of Idaho Library is affili- 
ated but which gets far too little recognition is the Pacific Northwest 
Bibliographic Center located in Seattle. Although the PNBC is situated in 
the University of Yashington Library building, it has no official con- 
nection with the University of Washington. It is maintained entirely by 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association. The job of its six employees 
is to locate books and other printed matter for libraries and their pa- 
trons in this area. 


To do this the Bibliographic Center has many card catalog cabinets 
containing several million cards which list the holdings of thirty-nine 
libraries in British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington. In 
addition the Library of Congress of Washington, D.C., and the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago are also represented in the catalog. The search for 
the location of any book starts with a check in the Center's files where 
about four million titles are listed by author, If not found in the Cen- 
ter's own catalog a request for information is sent to the National Union 
Catalog at the Library of Congress which lists the resources of all major 
libraries in the country, or to the PNBC's equivalents in Denver and 
Philadelphia. ‘“herever the book is located, an interlibrary loan is ar- 
ranged. All too frequently request ccome in with incomplete bibliographic 
information which makes searching for them quite a deductive problem. 


This searching process occurs about 12,000 times a year and in between 
times the library personnel files or makes additions to a quarter of a 
million cards yearly in order to keep the files current, A third task for 
the Center is serving as a clearing house for regional cooperation among 
the libraries of the Pacific Northwest. This includes discarding and pur- 
chasing programs with the purpose of avoiding unnecessary duplication of 
resources in the area, 


The Center is supported by subscription from all the participating 
libraries of which there are 194 at present, All loans are made between 
libraries. Individuals may request books only through these member li- 
braries, 

















HOW] SHALL I MANAGE MY COLLEGE LIBRARY ASSIGNMENTS? 


Alfred Ehrhardt, 
John D. Gerletti, 
Claude C. Crawford 


Reading assignments that are a drudge, a substitute for real teaching, a point- 
less exercise, a literary hurdle, a transparent excuse for grades, a task impossible 
of execution, or a waste of time, will never rate me high among my students, Li- 
brary assignments that are carefully selected as tools for effective teaching, as 
practical means to definite ends, as instruments for solving students’ real prob- 
lems, will tell quite a different story. 


Realistic reading assignments will liberate my students from library bondage, 
will vitalize my teaching through a transfusion of functionalism, and will be hailed 
by students as an efficient weapon for attacking their present and future problems. 
Such assignments will give my students a new sense of freedom, maturity, and inde- 
pendence, 


Let us consider, then, three major problems concerned with managing library 
assignments: directing students to desirable references, relieving congestion at the 
library, and the checking of library assignments. 


Did you ever battle your way through the crowd at a bargain counter only to 
find your weary efforts and bruised shins rewarded with shopworn trash? Students 
will experience the same feeling of frustration if they discover that their library 
assignments are busywork designed to fill class time with book reports as scintil- 


lating as death warmed over. An instructor is a victim of self-deception who does 
not realize how quickly his students will recognize these shams as sorry substitutes 
for real teaching. The dire consequences of such practices lie not so much in the 
certain ruin of the instructor who indulges in them as in the unhappy conditioning 
of the students against all research and meaningful reports. 


Even in the case of bona fide bargains, it is very frustrating to follow the 
ads, rush to the store, and track down the department and counter only to have the 
clerks unable to locate the merchandise or tell you that they have sold the last 
one. It is just as devastating to send students to the library on a legitimate er- 
rand only to have the experience turn out to be a "wild goose chase."' Instructors 
would do well to consider, then, some criteria for selecting their library readings, 
and what measures they might take to make their students’ reference work an ef- 
fective and satisfying experience, 


There is something of the detective in all of us. Every child thrills to the 
Easter egg hunt; every adult delights in the search for pirate gold. I can make 
the reading of my library references a thrilling experience for my students by capi- 





*The authors of a textbook on college teaching now in preparation discuss three 
practical aspects of effective use of the library in college classes. Alfred 
Ehrdardt is associate professor of English at Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, John D. Gerletti is associate professor of public administra- 
tion and Claude C. Crawford is professor of education at the University of South- 
ern California, Reprinted here in somewhat condensed form from Improving College 
and University Teaching, August, 1957. 


























talizing on the fascination inherent in digging for buried treasure, The formula 
is quite simple: be sure the students are really digging for treasure; be sure the 
treasure is not too deeply buried. 


Above all, I must select those literary materials which will prove for students 
an exciting and richly satisfying search for the solutions to their real problems. 
Such references should provide real help in concrete situations. In controversial 
areas I can choose those references which supply varying viewpoints and which will 
stimulate spontaneous and meaningful student discussions. I can pick those readings 
which will supplement, reinforce, or naturally flow from my lecture and text - 
readings which will challenge the student's set motions, stimulate his thinking, 
broaden his intellectual horizon, lead to purposeful action and even drive him on 
to further research. Specifically, I can include those materials which, because of 
their timeliness, will keep my course up to date and my students close to reality. 

I can prefer those articles whose specificity and brevity are especially adapted to 
the reading level and reading time of my students. I must not send them to the li- 
brary looking for a needle of truth in a haystack of words and "gobbledygook." 


Here is a barometer by which I can judge whether my Library assignments are 
really proving a meaningful and gratifying experience for students. When they in- 
spire them on their own initiative to uncover gems not on my treasure map and add 
their own precious nuggets to my list of jewels, I will know that my reference lists 
have successfully sent students to the library hunting for real intellectual gold, 
and not to the end of the rainbow searching for the gilded mirage of verbalism. 


Not only can I choose library assignments meaningfully, but I can also see 
that my students do not run an obstacle course in finding them. The best reference 
program can be sabotaged by strewing the students’ path with the “road-blocks" of 
bibliographical disorganization and the "boobytraps" of faulty library arrangements. 


I can give students all possible bibliographical services. I can construct a 
bibliography for my course which will accurately and conveniently guide students to 
their readings. I can organize the references around the problems of the course 
and index them under pertinent functional headings. I need not be satisfied with 
furnishing students with just the information found in conventional reading lists. 
I can precede each entry with the call number used by the college library. I can 
include the exact chapter and pages to be read. I can add clues to indicate special 
locations or procedures (law, references, reserve, etc.). I can supply any other 
data and annotations which might help students to locate their references. Finally, 
when I am satisfied that I have created the most useful and complete bibliography 
possible, I can make a duplicated copy of it available to every single student, 


After completing my bibliography, I can insure its effectiveness by making the 
proper arrangements at the library. Physical details will vary from library to li- 
brary. For example, some college libraries permit all students to enter the stacks; 
in others, this privilege is reserved for graduate or special students. It is im- 
portant that I become thoroughly acquainted with the physical outlay and operating 
procedures of the library. Only then can I decide what procedures will work best 
for the particular situation. 


I can take the measures necessary to prevent student frustration. I have al- 
ready checked the card file to ascertain the call numbers of all references. This 
is not enough. I should make certain that the references actually are available 
and not at the bindery, lost, or in the protracted custody of one of my absent- 
minded colleagues (or myself). I can determine whether placing reference books on 
reserve will really help my students. Perhaps a reference shelf just for my course, 
if possible, may be preferable. Finally, I can solicit the acquaintance and as- 
sistance of the library staff, Friendly cooperation with the librarians will pay 
long-term dividends in making my library assignments easily accessible to my studats 
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When each of my students possesses a copy of my fully detailed bibliography 
and I have facilitated its use by making the best possible arrangements at the li- 
brary, my task is not yet done. Despite elaborate planning, I cannot take for 
granted that my students know how to do their reference work efficiently. And if 
one of their needs is a knowledge of how to use the library effectively, it is my 
duty, regardless of my field or area, to meet this basic need. I can take time out 
in the course to give students a short, comprehensive briefing on the organization 
of the college library. I can use materials, charts, and floor plans published by 
the library or designed by me, to illustrate the location of its many features. I 
can invite a member of the library staff to address the class on the most convenient 
routines in locating assignments. Finally, I can capitalize on the resourcefulness 
of students. They may teach me some shortcuts. Even the instructor can learn. 
























Nothing will frustrate my serious students more than a library assignment that 
cannot be read and a deadline that cannot be met because I have failed to insure 
the availability of the materials at the library. The less serious students will 
not be so disappointed, but they will probably seize upon the situation as proof 
positive that the whole thing is pretty hopeless anyway. Whatever happens, my lack 
of forethought and planning will hardly improve my teaching or my reputation. And 
in this case the discontent I foster will probably extend beyond the classroom. It 
can seriously disrupt my relations with the college library. I can save my students 
from library frustration by simply learning two things: how to make more books a- 
vailable and how to make books more available. 













What part should I, as a college instructor, play in enlarging the supply of 
library materials for my courses? 














I can examine my planning. Am I giving the librarian sufficient advanced 
notice to provide ahead of time for the library needs of my students? Or are my 
assignments first known to the librarian by a near riot at the call desk? Am I 
providing students with sufficiently broad time limits for doing their assignments 
so that mass action can be averted at the library? Can I alternate assignments by 
allotting certain days to certain students, according to the alphabetical sequence 
of their names? Am I arranging with the instructors of other sections of my course, 
or like courses, to stagger library assignments? 


















I can examine my library arrangements. Will placing a book on reserve (as it 
operates in our particular library) really help to relieve the congestion? Will 
lengthening or shortening the time Limitation imposed upon reserved books solve the 
problem? Will arranging with the library for a special reserve shelf help matters 
any? Will contracting with the library to have certain books kept in my classroom 
or office for a period of two weeks or more aid in meeting the demand? 













Must I require all students to read the same assignment when they already have 
the text as a basic frame of reference? Can I vary the assignment with groups or 
individuals and provide for an intelligent pooling of findings through reports in 
my course? 


Should students be trusted to report honestly what they have done? After I 
have assigned library readings, what then? What assurance can I have that they are 
really doing their own work? I can check with the library twice daily and spend 
the rest of my waking hours dogging the heels of my students. But wouldn't I be 
happier (and better paid) working for the FBI? Or I can take my students’ word for 
it, which, as a means of encouraging honesty, is about as effective in some cases 
as trying to teach a cat self control in a fish market. Or I can require students 
to hand in a paper or report on their readings. This method of checkup is easy on 
students, for it inevitably creates for them a flourishing black market in term 
papers and library reports, a service included in most fraternity fees, The paper 
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handed in may serve as tangible evidence of plagiarism (with a touch of forgery) 
and, if I press the matter far enough, I may be able to "get"' some students on per- 
jury. But what is happening to the "learning process" meanwhile’ There must be a 
sensible way to make students feel that their efforts at doing research will reward 
them. Is it by testing their library work? 


What use should be made of tests, if any, to measure the specific results of 
library assignments that are supposedly done? If I have employed library assign- 
ments as a teaching tool, as a means to an end, why test the tool? Would it not be 
more realistic to test the end product? And if I have intrinsically motivated my 
students to read because they see in my assignments real solutions to real problems, 
what need is there for testing the reference work per se? Such testing might easi- 
ly be resented by serious students as “busy work" and as a very artificial means of 
obtaining grades for my record book. Such vacuous testing divorces the reference 
tools from their real use and robs them of their real meaning. Further, if I have 
varied the library assignments to meet the individual needs of students, could I 
possibly devise a meaningful test broad enough to cover all the situations in the 
class? At any rate, what bases or criteria could I use for grading the quality and 
quantity of the work involved in assigned readings? 


How wise is the policy of assigning tasks that cannot be done properly without 
reading and then measuring or rating the performance of the tasts, taking the read- 
ing for granted? If I sincerely believe that the ultimate goal of education is the 
desirable modification of behavior in students, how could I possibly evaluate their 
learning achievement in terms other than performance? Performance is the end for 
which all my library assignments are a means. When students discover that their 
readings have actually led them to solving their problems, led them to acquiring 
new skills, concepts, or attitudes, they will place a value on reference work far 
above any grade or check mark I might assign. On the other hand, if my students 
have faithfully read their assignments and still cannot perform, I must conclude 
that my assignments have been a waste of time and that I had better overhaul my 
whole approach to the problem of outside reading. And the corollary is just as 
true: if my students can perform well without doing their outside reading, I must 
conclude that my reading assignments were probably useless and should not have been 
given in the first place, 


The policy, then, of assigning meaningful projects which require extensive 
reading for their proper execution, and of interpreting the end result as indicative 
of the effectiveness of the assigned reading, is the best approach to the problem 
of evaluating my text and library assignments. This emphasis on performance rein- 
forces the intrinsic motivation of students by making them realize that their read- 
ing is another form of problem solving and is a definite means to a definite end, 
It provides me with a barometer for validly checking the real worth of my reading 
assignments. 


It is educationally sound, for it enables me to appraise reading for its real 
worth; the change of behavior it has produced in my students as witnessed by their 
performance. Could I ask for more? 
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THE RUSSIANS AND US 









































Richard J. Beck 
Science/Technology Librarian, University of Idaho 








“ith eyes focused spaceward observing Sputniks, many have lost sight of the 
fact that progress in the documentation of scientific literature has provided the 

Russians with the technological know-how that has brought the U.S.S.R. to the fore 
in many areas, 





| As mentioned in a recent issue of The Bookmark, the Russians are considered by 
many to have the best scientific abstracting and indexing service in the world. The 
government-sponsored Institute of Scientific Information of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. was created in 1952. During the 1920's and 1930's there were inde- 
: pendent abstracting journals in the various sciences but they disappeared during 
World War II. Post war independents made a sputtering start before the All-Union 
Institute was formed to: 





l. Carry out research on scientific information, 

2. Publish a series of abstracting journals in the physical, biological, earth 
and technical sciences, 

Compile subject reviews on the status of development in the individual branches 
of science and technology of the Soviet Union and foreign countries. 

4, Prepare translations and duplicate journal articles upon request by education- 
al institutions and industrial enterprises. 


The Institute has a central office where a staff of 2000 receives all incoming 
abstracts, reviews them and assigns them to one or more of the 13 abstract journals 
currently being published in the field of: 2 


Astronomy & Geodesy Geophysics 

Biochemistry Mathematics 

Biology Mechanical Construction 
Chemistry Mechanics 

Electronics Metallurgy 

Geography Physics 


The number of abstracts published is indicative of the comprehensiveness of 
the Institute's coverage: 


: 1954 100,000 abstracts published 
1955 209 ,000 = ” 
: 1955 (Approx.) 350,000 a " 
1957 478,044 . " 


Most of the abstracts are in chemistry and biology. Referativnyi Zhurnal: 
Khimia, begun in 1953, planned a coverage of 120,000 abstracts in 1957. (Chemical 
Abstracts did about 90,000 and their coverage is considered about 90 percent com- 
plete.) Referativnyi Zhurnal: Biologia was begun in 1954. It had 107,610 abstracts 
in 1955 as compared to 40,000 in Biological Abstracts for 1957. 














lRiological Abstracts 31 (12): xii December, 1957. 
2Ibid, 
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The tables below include the major U.S. abstracting service 
tive of the coverage of scientific literature for the year 1957. 


Abstracting Service 





Applied Mechanics Reviews 

Biological Abstracts 

Chemical Abstracts 

Engineering Index 

Mathematical Reviews 

Meteorological Abstracts 

Nuclear Science Abstracts 

Psychological Abstracts 

Review of Metal Literature 

Technical Abstracting Bulletin. 
(Armed Services Technical 
Information Agency) 


Subtotals 


Indexing Services 





Bibliography of Agriculture 
Current List of Medical Literature 


Subtotals 


Grand Totals 


Actual Articles 


Covered 


§ and are indica- 


Total Potential Percent 
Articles 


Covered 





4,245 
40,061 
101,027 
26 ,300 
9,200 
5,000 
14,042 
9,074 
8,219 


4,276(1/3 yr.) 


221,444 


96,258 
104,517 


200,775 


422,219 


6,000 
155,000 
110,000 
50,000 
10,000 
7,200 
14,500 
12,000 
10,000 


_50,000 


423,700 


150 ,000 
200 , 000 


350 ,000 


774,700 


71 
26 
92 
53 
92 
70 
97 
76 
82 


The above tables show that in 1957 the major U.S. abstracting services covered 
221,000 articles while the Russian Institute covered 478,000. If, however, our in- 
dexes are included, we covered 422,000 articles.4 


A note of optimism has been rung for librarians and researchers in the newly 
formed National Federation of Science Abstracting and Indexing Services. Repre- 
sentatives of the fourteen major abstracting and indexing services met at Phila- 
delphia in January of this year at a Conference of American Scientific and Technical 
Abstracting and Indexing Services organized by Biological Abstracts and sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation. 





A number of matters were discussed at the Conference including the possibility 
of establishing standards in form, classification, abbreviations, and translations; 
improved means of learning about new scientific publications; cooperative methods 
for insuring optimum coverage of scientific literature; improvement of quality and 
speed of issue, and development of new methods and equipment for printing. 9 


Another important matter was brought up at the Conference - money problems. 
It is a well known fact that these services are having financial difficulties, They 
get little revenue from advertising; it comes mainly from subscriptions and grants 
from industriel companies, governmental agencies, and biological societies. The 
abstracting and indexing services need and want a government subsidy plan in which 





30p, Cit. 32 (5): May, 1958, 
4tbid. 
SLibrary Journal 83 (9): 1362-63 May 1, 1958, 
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they can maintain their independence, as opposed to something like the government 
supported Russian Institute, In the opening address Dr. Detlev YW. Bronk, President 
of the Rockefeller Institute and the National Academy of Sciences, said it was not 
necessary that the U.S. have a large scientific Information Center just because the 
U.S.S.R. has one. It is felt a government agency is too cumbersome. One example 
points this out. ‘While the government has classified certain Russian documents top 
secret the private abstracting services, dealing directly with the Russian Institute, 
have received and published these documents. 


Since 1955 Biological Abstracts has had the permission of the Russian Institute 
to translate into English the abstracts from over a score of Russian biological 
journals. Chemical Abstracts and the Bibliography of Agriculture cover hundreds of 
Russian titles. This spring Consultants Bureau, one of the leaders in the field of 
Russian translations, was given exclusive permission by the Russian Publications 
Director to translate twenty Russian scientific serials. So, the Russian publica- 
tions are being made available in one form or another. 








It appears that cost of publication is a prime factor in limiting the quality 
and quantity of abstracts. Biological Abstracts has stated it would need an initial 
subsidy of $2 million and an annual subsidy of from $750,000 - $1,000,000 to make 
it the best abstracting service in the world.© The situation is much the same for 
other services but to a much smaller degree, 





It is evident we want to match strides (technologically) with the Russians. 
Let us hope the way will be made clear to attain this end. To do so it would seem 
a portion (albeit small) of the billions spent on scientific and technological re- 
search must be allocated in some way to the independent agencies devoted to the 
documentation of scientific literature. 





Biological Abstracts 31 (12): xii December, 1957 
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SOME BOOKS ARE 2.0. 


The student will find that some of the books to which his attention 
has been directed are to be quickly consulted and quickly laid aside, as 
containing but little--although that little may be of great importance-- 
that is related to the subject which he is investigating, Others may well 
seem to him more important than his text-book, and he may indeed in cer~ 
tain cases come to realize that his text-book has been quarried out of 
some larger and grander treatise on the subject. ‘radually he will come 
to understand the truth of Bacon's words, ‘Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only parts; others to be read, but not curious- 
ly; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention,' 
Such counsel as this of Bacon's implies the guidance of a teacher and the 
existence of a library to which the student may be sent. No teacher will 
be content if his instruction ends in his class~room, and a student will 
have begun the educational process only when he carries away the lessons 
which he has received in the classroom, not as a body of dogma, to be 
received as de fide, but as an organic and growing thing to be constant- 
ly nourished by human intercourse and by private study. = Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, "The Library" in Books, Libraries and Librarians, 1955. 























REPORT ON THE COMMITTEE ON MICROFILMING 
(Status of Newspaper Microfilming in Idaho) 
May, 1958 


To the Members of the Idaho State Library Association: 


Over the past two-year period the Newspaper Microfilm Committee was not as ac- 
tive as in previous years. The chairman was too preoccupied with a library build- 
ing program and preparatory steps for moving into a new library building. Moreover, 
the other member of the Committee left the State in July, 1956. Nevertheless, ac- 
tivity on a moderate scale was continued by the chairman individually. 


It is a pleasure to report, therefore, that since our last meeting in McCall 
the Lewiston Morning Tribune has been microfilmed and the following years are a- 
vailable on microfilm: 1920; 1925-1927; 1932-1957. Also, the Idaho Falls Times 
Register, 1885-1886, has been microfilmed. 





The back file of the Idaho Daily Statesman covering the period from January 10, 
1888-1923 is now available on microfilm and the years 1924-1949 are being filmed 
and should be available shortly. The Boise paper (originally calle the Tri-\Weekly 
Statesman) will then be filmed in its entirety, 1864-date. 








The University of Idaho Library has recently microfilmed the very rare and 
historically important Ketchum Keystone, 1885-1899. Positive copies of this news-~- 
paper are available at the Universal Microfilming Corporation in Salt Lake City. 





In addition, efforts have been made to persuade the publisher of the Idaho 
County Free Press (Grangeville), June 18, 1886-date, to microfilm the back files 
and all future issues of this paper. “e hope that we can reach an early agreement 
on the microfilming project. 





A list of all newspapers in Idaho, both past and present, has been compiled by 
the Committee, It includes over 700 titles, listing title changes, date of birth 
and death, rate of publication, periods of suspension and other pertinent data, As 
more come to the light of day or are discovered by the Committee, they too will be 
reported subsequently. 


As of May, 1958, the following newspapers listed below have been microfilmed 
by newspaper publishers or the University of Idaho.* - Lee Zimmerman, 





*The negatives of all these papers except one are held by the Universal Microfilm- 
ing Corporation of Salt Lake City. The exception is the negative for the Idaho 
State Journal, which is held by the Micro Photo Service Bureau, Cleveland. Posi- 
tives are owned by the University of Idaho and the publishers, 


























Blackfoot Register, July 10, 1880-March 22, 1884, 

R3lackfoot Daily Bulletin. January 1, 1952-date, 

Tri-Weekly Statesman, January 26, 1864-December 31, 1887. 

Idaho Daily Statesman (Boise), January 10, 1888-1923; January 1, 1950-date. 

Idaho Falls Daily Post, March 2, 1918-May 31, 1918. 

Idaho Falls Post-Register, 1929-date. 

Idaho Falls Times. July 9, 189l-August 11, 1914; January 6, 1916-September 16, 
1920. 

Idaho Falls Times~-Register. September 17, 1920-December 29, 1925. 

Idaho Post (Moscow). March 3, 191l-July 16, 1914; January 14, 1915-June 30, 1916; 
January 4, 1918=-December 4, 1918; January 3, 1919-December 28, 1934, 

Idaho Register (Eagle Rock, later Idaho Falls). April 4, 1885-August 15, 1885, 

Times Register. 1885-1886; 1920-1931. 

Idaho Register (Idaho Falls). September 4, 1886-September 14, 1920. 

Daily Idahonian (Moscow), 1933-date. 

News Review (Moscow). September 8, 1933-January 18, 1939. 

Idaho State Journal @ocatello). October 2, 1949-date, 

Lewiston Morning Tribune. 1920; 1925-1927; 1932-1957. 

Pocatello Tribune. January 6, 1893-September 29, 1949, 

Pierce City Standard. 1899-1908, 

Rupert Pioneer. September 14, 1905-March 5, 1908. 


- Rupert Record. September 28, 1905-March 12, 1908. 


Rupert Pioneer-Record. March,1908-August 30, 1923. 
Rupert Democrat. May 23, 1917-January 31, 1918. 
Minidoka County Patriot (Rupert). February 7, 1918-March 6, 1919, 


~ Minidoka County News (Rupert). March 13, 1919-December 25, 1919. 
- Moscow Review. June 30, 1933-December 1, 1933. 


Moscow Mirror. July 3, 1885-June 17, 1887; March 29, 1889-June 24, 1892. 

“Yeekly Star Mirror (Moscow). March 10, 1908-November 25, 1909; June 1, 1911- 
June 13, 1912; January 2, 1913-October 28, 1915; January 3, 1916- 
December 27, 1917; January 4, 1935-July 10, 1936. 


In addition to those listed above, the University Library has microfilmed some 


very rare and historically important newspaper files in its own collection includ- 
ing: 


- Grangeville Globe. December 4, 1907-April 27, 1922, 
~ Grangeville News. April 26, 1902-June 30, 1906. 
- Grangeville Standard. March 25, 1899-June 29, 1906. 


Crangeville Standard News. July 5, 1906-December 31, 1908. 
Idaho Signal. (Lewiston). March 9, 1872-September 12, 1874. 
Ketchum Keystone. 1885-1899. 

The Teller (Lewiston). October 21, 1876-April 6, 1878. 


- Lewiston Evening Teller. 1898-December 31, 1908. 


Pierce City Miner. March 21, 1902-March 31, 1911. 
Owyhee Avalanche (Silver City). August 19, 1865-July 29, 1904. 
Owyhee Daily Avalanche (Silver City). October 17, 1874-April 26, 1876. 








UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO LIBRARY 
RULES GOVERNING BOOK LOANS 


A - Two-"ieek Loans 


Library books of either a general or popular nature may be borrowed for a loan 
period of two weeks with the usual privilege of renewal for an additional two weeks 
period, Faculty members who may require books of these types for instructional use 
may have them called back to the Library and placed on reserve, 


B - Semester Loans 


l. Books or other printed matter required as direct teaching aids in the class- 
room or for research may be borrowed by a member of the faculty on a SEMESTER LOAN 
basis for a four-month period or a semester, whichever is longer; provided, however, 
that they are not reference materials and are not generally in demand by others. 
These books are not subject to renewal except under special circumstances. A book 
out on semester loan basis may be recalled by the Library for a limited loan to a 
faculty member or a student who may request it, If a member of the faculty requires 
such a book for continuous use for more than the stated time, then the faculty mem- 
ber should consider the need for an additional copy from departmental funds. 


2. When the use of a book by a student is essential to the student for longer than 
the regular loan period (two weeks), the upper division or graduate student may, 
upon the written request of a faculty member, check out such a book for a longer 
specified time. 


C - Special Loans 


l. Highly specialized books and other printed materials, presumably not in demand, 
related to an exclusive field, and required continuously close at hand in connection 
with classroom or laboratory work, or for research may be borrowed on a SPECIAL 
LOAN basis by members of the faculty. Books loaned to the faculty members on this 
basis are not generally subject to recall, but may be recalled by the librarian for 
shelving in the Library if other members of the faculty should subsequently require 
them in their work, However, the librarian may, at his discretion, seek to recon- 
cile the respective needs of two professors by arranging for a more limited loan 
period for either or both. The privileges conferred by the above procedure should 
be exercised with restraint, It is not desirable that a member of the faculty 
should borrow a large number of books for a long period of time. 











2. Books and other materials loaned to members of the faculty on special loans 
are subject to an annual inventory by the librarian who will have a member of the 
staff inspect once each year such materials out on loan to check for missing items 
and to return to the Library temporarily those which may require repair. 


D = Responsibility for Lost Material 


Books and other printed matter are charged out to individual faculty members 
and not the reading rooms of the various colleges. The borrower of books or re- 
lated materials is responsible for replacement of lost or missing titles and shall 
reimburse the Library for the loss. This does not preclude the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for replacement of lost materials by departments or divisions if so 
desired, 


Approved by Academic Council, April 23, 1954. 
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BEHIND THE STACKS 











NEZ PERCE RESERVATION EVALUATION - A LANDMARK STUDY 


Through the good offices of Professor G. Orien Baker, Agronomy, Mr. “lilliam C. 
Brom has given to the University Library a monumental three-volume report on Ap- 
praisal Nez Perce Reservation Land Ceded to United States of America, Treaty Cession 
1863-1867, The original Nez Perce Reservation extended from Moscow Mountain to the 
“allowas and included all or part of 14 counties in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon 
for a total of 6,932,270 acres. Mr. Brown is a professional appraiser, with offices 
in Lewiston, who conducted this study on behalf of the Nez Perce Nation, Mr. 
Brown's report sheds much light on the area, its economic characteristics and his- 
tory. Primarily an appraisal of land values, the tudy (which incorporated data 
supplied by University of Idaho and Washington State College staff members including 
Professors G. Orien Baker, Maynard A. Fosberg, Edwin '), Tisdale, Arthur J, Peterson) 
has many diverse facets. Gathered from many sources is material dealing with region- 
al topography, drainage, soils, climate, water resources, land laws, mining, trans-~- 
portation, townsite development, lumbering, agriculture, stock raising, and wildlife 
population. In addition: 





"The historical nature of the appraisal required exhaustive research from the 
time of the Lewis and Clark expedition through the valuation period. The purpose 
was to determine: 


1. The contemporary opinions of reliable men who were well informed regarding the 
physical character of the Land and the uses for which it was best adapted and 


To develop facts pertinent to early settlement and industrial growth of the 
tract and surrounding areas. Special study was made of the modes of travel and 
the development of both water and rail transportation. Historical data was 
carefully studied and evaluated for relevance." Of particular interest in 
Volume III is a chronology of the area from 1492-1867. 


The University Library is grateful to Mr. "illiam C. Brown for donating to its 
Special Collections this important and unique compilation of basic regional histori- 
cal and economic data. Students of all aspects of the area will find Mr. Brown's 
report of inestimable value and absorbing interest. 


MORE ON SCROLLS 


The discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls is the major archaeological find of our 
times, and scholars and laymen have eagerly awaited new information about the 
Qumran community that produced them. The Ancient Library of Qumran throws new Light 
on the dramatic history and the social organization of the community and in so doing 
enhances our understanding of both the Old Testament and the early Christian Church, 
The author, Frank Moore Cross, Jr., is the leading American scholar on the inter- 
national research team working on the scrolls. While other writers have had access 
to only a limited part of the available material, Mr. Cross is familiar with four- 
fifths of the known scrolls. Thus he is singularly well equipped to write this in- 
formative book, 











NE‘? EDITION 


Publication of a new, enlarged edition of Index Generalis has been announced 
for late this summer. The Index is a general yearbook of universities and higher 
educational institutions, academies, archives, libraries, scientific institutes, 
learned societies, etc., with data for more than a hundred countries, This expanded 
edition will cover China and the U.S.S.R. as well as several other countries not 
covered in the previous edition. The Library now has a copy on order and it should 
be available early this fall, 





A MONUMENTAL WORK 


Unquestionably man's new frontier is outer-space, and our preoccupation with 
supersonic exploits swiftly grows. That adventure could be found in anything less 
than a jet or a rocket is an idea fast becoming too ridiculous for serious consider- 
ation. Perhaps the Library is fortunate, then, to have received as gifts several 
volumes which will serve to remind us of another age not long past when the seven 
seas and the sailing ship provided ample challenge to man's ingenuity and heroism. 
From the Fairburn Marine Educational Foundation, the Library has received a six- 
volume history of the United States Merchant Marine, Entitled Merchant Sail, this 
compilation by W.A. Fairburn is truly monumental. It represents many years of col- 
lecting and interpreting information about American Merchant Sailing during the 
Colonial and early national periods, Containing a vast number of notes, essays, and 
statistics, these volumes provide a detailed picture of one of the most important 
eras of American Sail, 





Doubtless more to the general reader's taste, however, will be two recent gifts 
of Mr. Talbot Jennings, donor of hundreds of fine titles to our collection. The 
first is Basil Lubbock's Last of the Windjammers. A three-volume set of which two 
have so far been published, The Last of the “lindjammers not only is accurate his- 
tory, but excellent reading. Mr. Lubbock is an enthusiast not just about ships but 
about all of the lore of the sea; and he has to a rare degree the ability to com- 
municate his enthusiasm to the reader. Volume one covers the great clippers of the 
1870's and 80's, while volume two deals with the 40-year period of the decline of 
merchant sailing from 1888 to 1928. 








Mr, Jennings’ second gift in this category is Cape Horn, a highly readable and 
entertaining history of that region by Captain Felix Reisenberg. Captain Reisenberg 
is the author of many fascinating books on ships and the sea, and Cape Horn is one 
of his best. In the words of the subtitle, this is "the story of the Cape Horn 
region, including the straits of Magellan, from the days of the first discoverers, 
through the glorious age of sail, to the present time; recounting the exploits of 
Magellan, Drake, Schouten Fitzroy, Darwin, Melville, and many others, including the 
author's own experiences; wherein many new facts are brought to light, an important 
geographical discovery is made, and several heroes of the sea, foremost of them 
John Davis, are for the first time given their due." ‘Jhat more can a reader ask? 








INDEX TO PAPERBOUNDS 


The subject index of "Paperbound Books in Print" in a special 42-page booklet 
is being sent to 97,000 college professors listed in the Joint Directory of Higher 
Education, A form is attached to each booklet which the educators are asked to fill 
out and mail to the College Paperback Service of the R.R. Bowker Company. This form, 
prepared to help publishers with bulk orders, asks for names of books that are be- 
ing adopted for classroom use or outside reading. Bowker will turn the forms over 
to the proper publishers to assist them in filling stock requirements for local col- 
lege bookstores. 
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A PROLIFIC "RITER 


On May 5, James Branch Cabell died at the age of 79. A prolific writer of con- 
siderable talent, Mr. Cabell might nevertheless have remained in obscurity had it 
not been for the efforts of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice. Short- 
ly after the publication in 1919 of his novel titled Jurgen, the Society took legal 
action to protect readers from its "obscenity."' As a result of the publicity, 
30,000 people bought copies of a book so peculiar that it must otherwise have had a 
very limited appeal. Unhappily for Mr. Cabell, none of the other fifty-odd books he 
produced in his lifetime aroused the ire of censors - whether because the books were 
beyond their com>rehension or above moral criticism is not clear. And few readers 
today can claim acquaintance even with such titles of merit as The Cream of the Jest, 
The Silver Stailion, Something about Eve and The Devils own Dear Son. 











NEt? INDEX AVAILABLE 


The Wall Street Journal now has its own indexing service. The monthly index 
is available in the Library beginning with the March, 1958 issue. Also, the publi- 
cation of an annual volume containing a full year's news summary and cumulative in- 
dex has been announced and will be acquired by the Library as soon as available. 





TRULY INTERNATIONAL 


Orion Books is a new international publishing enterprise that distributes its 
produces in the United States through Crown Publishing Company. Their most talked 
about title so far is an edition of Stendhal's "A Roman Journal.' Truly inter- 
national, this volume was designed in New York, translated in Paris, illustrated in 
Milan, and printed and bound in The Hague, The dust jacket was done in Florence 
and the paper came from Sweden. The cost is only twelve thousand lira or fifteen 
dollars. 


WHEN A COURT SENTENCE BACKFIRED 


Daniel Defoe, the cheeky little journalist who created those timeless master- 
pieces Robinson Crusoe and Moll Flanders, was once responsible for a pretty piece 
of irony in the field of public justice. After hiding out from the police for 
months, he was finally apprehended and sentenced to the pillory for publishing sever- 
al pamphlets which were deemed by the Crown seditious. Mounting the pillory in con- 
siderable terror - for he rightly feared not only the public shame but serious 
physical injury as well, from brickbats and paving stones - he was amazed to find 
that the gathering crowds instead of jeering were cheering. Many indeed were 
actually drinking his health in tankards of ale. The author of such pamphlets as 
The True Born Englishman and the Poor Man's Plea was a popular favourite, and the 
authorities were shocked to find that by sentencing him to the pillory they had 
given him an occasion of triumph and not of ignominy. 























SALMAGUNDI 








OFFICIAL DEPOSITORY 


This year the library of the University of ‘lyoming is moving into a new 
$2,000,000 building and plans to expand its already well developed Western History 
department. The library has invited members of the “Jestern Writers of America to 
use it as the official depository for manuscripts of members’ works, The library is 
also equipping to help writers of western books with their research problems. 


THE TWENTY-FIVE LARGEST LIBRARIES* 


The table set down below is not only interesting but informative. It reflects 
the astounding growth in recent years of university libraries in terms of appropri- 
ations and holdings, universities which not too many years ago were growing and 
struggling adolescents in the academic world, Idaho, by these standards will seem 
woefully weak and inadequate but, in terms of years, Idaho is a young institution 
which in its short period of existence no doubt has received larger appropriations 
and has larger holdings, relatively, than many institutions had when they were 
Idaho's age. Many of us now on the campus may not see the day but it can be confi- 
dently predicted that this University, too, will be found in such company not too 
many years from now. 


Operating 
Expenditures Volumes 
Harvard $ 2,174,609 é,085,761 








Univ. of California (at Berkeley) 
Univ. of Illinois 

Univ. of California (at Los Angeles) 
Univ, of Michigan 

Columbia 

Yale 

Cornell 

Univ, of Minnesota 

Univ. of Washington (at Seattle) 
Univ. of Chicago 

Univ. of Wisconsin 

Ohio State 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 

Univ. of Indiana 

Univ. of Florida 

Wayne Univ. 

Northwestern 

New York University 

Princeton 

Kansas 

Louisiana State 

Univ. of Texas 

Duke 

lowa 





2,149,225 
1,592,954 
1,395,952 
1,395,078 
1,293,795 
1,221,877 
1,059,268 
993 ,923 
778 ,627 
776,591 
763,047 
755,035 
745,776 
733 ,000 
681,650 
662,305 
658 ,898 
648,672 
590,864 
585,119 
584,399 
564,941 
557,915 
543,009 


2,142,801 
2,978,597 
1,159,728 
2,411,628 
2,164,652 
4,073,946 
1,812,826 
1,841,437 

895,079 
1,925,754 
1,065,940 
1,148,346 
1,501,586 
1,059,850 

700, 274 

560,579 
1,224,720 
1,066,333 
1,407,179 

591,882 

690,529 
1,166,295 
1,243,691 

898 ,041 


*As compiled from tables appearing in College and University Libraries for January, 
1458. 











AN EXCELLENT BEGINNING 


As noted elsewhere in the editorial columns of this issue, a joint meeting of 
librarians representing Washington State College and the University of Idaho was 
held in Pullman, May 22, to explore the possibilities of developing an inter-li- 
brary cooperative program that would tend to strengthen and enrich the library re- 
sources of the two institutions. A brief outline of the minutes taken by a staff 
member of the Washington State College Library is printed below. 


Special Library Council Meeting (‘Jashington State College), May 22. 


Present: University of Idaho Library: Lee Zimmerman, George Kellogg, Charles 
Webbert, and Richard Beck. 
State College of Washington Library: G.D. Smith, C.R. Armstrong, Floyd 
Orton, Clarence Gorchels, John MacEachern, Hanna Krueger, William 
Gnaedinger, and Ann Connette. 


Mr. Zimmerman opened the meeting with proposals for a cooperative plan of ac- 
quiring serials (periodicals) resources for the University of Idaho and the State 
College of Washington libraries, Because funds are not available to obtain all 
materials, Mr. Zimmerman proposed that the two libraries make an effort to develop 
union catalogues of periodical holdings. The proposal did not include basic serial 
materials which of necessity shouid be included in each library's holdings. In 
future acquisitions a coordinating plan would permit each school to concentrate on 
certain areas of study in filling in or completing series. This would in no way 
prevent either library from acquiring materials needed on their own campus, It was 
felt that by a coordinated effort a more complete coverage of periodical meterial 
on the scholarly and research level could be made available to patrons of both 
schools' libraries. It was further proposed that a joint committee be appointed to 
investigate the possibility of such a plan. 


After discussion of some of the advantages and disadvantages of this proposal, 
it was agreed to appoint a joint committee. Mr. Smith proposed three areas for the 
joint committee's charge: 


1. To investigate desirability and methods for acquiring complete records of 
holdings in both libraries. 

2. To investigate methods of informing each library of orders placed and/or re- 
ceived, 

3. To examine the desirability of a policy for cooperative purchase of serial re- 
sources, 


Members of the Committee appointed by Mr. Zimmerman from Idaho are: 
1. Mr. Mike Slama, Technical Services 

2.  # Mr. Charles Webbert, Social Science 

3. Mr. Richard Beck, Science/Technology 

Members of the Committee appointed by Mr. Smith from .S.C. are: 

1. Mr. John MacEachern, Technical Services 

2. Mrs. Ann Connette, Acquisition 

3. Mr. Floyd Orton, Science 


Meeting date for joint Cooperative Committee: May 29, 1958, Thursday, 1:45 pm, 
Pullman, State College of Washington Library Administrative Office. 














POSTAL LAW CHANGES 


Good news for all faculty members interested in interlibrary loans. Public 
Law 426 which was approved this spring allows bound volumes of periodicals and aca- 
demic theses to be sent through the mail by Library Book Rate instead of the more 
expensive rates formerly used. The rates for sending books will remain substantial- 
ly the same but the geographic restrictions for the Library Book Rate have been re- 
moved, This should represent a decrease in the amount paid by faculty members to 
gather their research materials. In the past this lower rate has applied only to 
shipments within the state or within the first three zones. These changes become 
effective August 1 and will be reflected immediately as a reduction in the fees 
charged for interlibrary loans. Savings to the borrower will be substantial. For 
example, a bound copy of a thesis must now be sent either by express or by first 
class mail, The cost of this transaction ranges from $3.00 on up. Beginning Au- 
gust 1, the fee for obtaining dissertations will be considerably less depending on 
the distance the material has to come and the insurance. In most cases this will 
be less than $1.00. The cost of obtaining microfilm materials, however, will remain 
substantially the same. This includes all doctoral dissertations obtained from 
those institutions participating in the microfilm program of the Association of Re- 
search Libraries. This program covers some 70 institutions throughout the United 
States. Cost of obtaining these varies from $2.00 to $6.00 depending on the dis- 
tance and the amount of material. 


ARCHIVAL INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Charles A. "lebbert, Social Sciences Librarian and Curator of Special Col- 
lections, attended the program of archival instruction conducted by Dr. T.R. 
Schellenberg at Seattle on August 6, 7, and 8. The University of Washington, De- 
partment of History and the Short Courses and Conferences Department of the Adult 
Education and Extension Services sponsored the conference. Dr. Schellenberg, As-~ 
sistant Archivist of the United States, divided his subject into two sections, ar- 
chival management and archival description. Mr. “lebbert found the conference to be 
of unusual interest and of much practical value. 


TO BE PRESIDENT 


Four members of the library staff attended the three-day Idaho State Library 
Association meeting held at Sun Valley last May. They were Patricia Pung, Catalog 
Librarian; Marjorie Dick, Assistant Social Science Librarian; Michael Slama, As- 
sistant Librarian, Technical Services; and Lee Zimmerman, University Librarian, 
Several weeks previous to the meeting Mr. Zimmerman was elected in a mail ballot, 
vice-president of the State Library Association and next year will take over as 
president, 


ATTENDS MEETING 


Two members of the University Library staff, Edmond Gnoza, Assistant Librarian, 
Readers' Services, and Ronald “lens, General Librarian, attended the 77th annual 
conference of the American Library Association held in San Francisco July 13-18. 





MORE VISITORS 


Since the last Bookmark appeared in June, the Library was visited by a large 
number of people both in- and out-of-state. Among them was Dr. Edward B. Stanford, 
Director of Libraries, University of Minnesota, who stopped over to inspect the new 
library building enroute to the meeting of the American Library Association in San 
Francisco. It was a pleasure for the librarian to again greet a good friend and re- 
new an acquaintanceship that began some years ago in Minnesota, He was entertained 
by the library staff at a luncheon at the Moscow Hotel, 


Among other librarians who visited us and were taken on a tour of the building 
were Jon Ashton, Librarian, University of North Dakota; David leber, Assistant Di- 
rector, Harvard University Library; H. Dean Stallings, Librarian, North Dakota 
State College; Charlotte B. Nelson, Assistant to the Director of the Library School, 
University of Minnesota; Beatrice Hoan, Loan Librarian, Central College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington; and Carol Raney of the Catalog Staff, Yale University. 


Other visitors it was a pleasure to greet were Mrs. R.L. Campbell, member and 
former president of the Board of Regents; "’"illiam P. Miller, President, and Mr. R. 
A. Clarke of Weber College, Ogden, Utah; '..S. Jenkins, Director of the Bureau of 
Public Records Collection and Research, together with his Research Assistant, John 
Miller, of the University of North Carolina; Marvin R. Washburn, on the staff of the 
‘inslow, Washington, Public School; Dr. Robert E. Burke, University of "lashington, 
and Dr. Herman J. Deutsch of Yashington State College. 


Many campus visitors, here to attend Commencement the weekend of June 7-8, 
visited the new Library and toured the building. A total of 687 visitors were re- 
corded between 11 A.M. and 5 P.M. on Sunday. Many hundreds more inspected the Li- 
brary the previous day. 


PERSONNEL 


- Edmond Gnoza, Assistant Librarian, Readers' Services, resigned July 30 to 
accept a new position on the staff of the Portland State College Library. 
"Ed," as he was familiarly known, came to the University Library in Septem- 
ber, 1954, and while with us made a wide circle of friends both on and off 
the campus. As Head of Readers' Services, he contributed much to that di- 
vision of the Library's activities and also rendered valuable assistmce in 
connection with moving from the old into the new library building. Con- 
genial and friendly, Ed will be missed by all those who knew him during his 
stay in Moscow. The library staff extends best, good wishes to him in his 
new assignment. 


Sam Liao, who was formerly a member of the library staff from September, 
1953 to 1956, has returned to the University following two years of gradu- 
ate study in the physical sciences at the University of Chicago. He re- 
places Agnes Bennett as Catalog Librarian, It is with much pleasure that 
we welcome him back to the staff. 


Ruth Brogoitti, who served as Loan Assistant from September, 1954 to June, 
1955 and from September, 1957 to June, 1958, resigned following her husband's 
graduation in June. The family left Moscow for Denver. 


Maxine Graffenberger, Science/Technology Assistant, resigned from the li- 
brary staff in May to accept another position. 
























NEW ACCESSIONS 











~ May-June, 1958 - 


GENERAL ‘WORKS 





Laves, "'.H.C. 060 Un3XL 





Unesco: purpose, progress, prospects, 


Journalism 





Harral, Stewart. Profitable public relations for newspapers. 





1957. 070.11 H235p 
Johnson, G.W. Peril and promise, 1958. 070.13 J632p 
Rothstein, Arthur. Photojournalism: pictures for magazines 

and newspapers, 1956, 070.49 R746p 
Schlebecker, J.T. A history of dairy journalism in the United 


States, 1810-1950. 1957. 070.486 Sch3oh 






PHILOSOPHY 
















Ayer, A.J. The problem of knowledge. 1956, 121 Ay24p 
Compton, C.H. “Jilliams James, philosopher and man. 1957. 191 J237Zc 
Crawshay-"illiams, Rupert, Methods and criteria of reasoning; 

an inquiry into the structure of controversy. 1957. 160 C859m 
Ewing, A.C. The idealist tradition: from Berkeley to Blanshard. 

1957. 141 Ew53i 
Kneale, .C. Probability and induction. 1949. 164 K73p 
Morris, C.%, Varieties of human value. 1955, 121 M83lv 
Munitz, M.K. Space, time, and creation. 1957. 113 M925s 
Peirce, C.S.S. Values in a universe of chance. 1958. 191 P353v 
Romanell, Patrick. Toward a critical naturalism; reflections 

on contemporary American philosophy. 1958. 146 R661t 
“ood, Alan. Bertrand Russell the passionate skeptic; a 


biography. 1957. 192 R9LLXw 
















RELIGION 


Bouwsma, W.J. Concordia mundi: the career and thought of 


Suillaume Postel, 1910-1581. 1957. 270.6 P845Xb 
Burtt, E.A. Man seeks the divine; a study in the history and 

comparison of religions. 1957. 290 B957m 
Cross, F.M. The ancient library of Qumran and modern 

Biblical studies, 1958, 220.44 C884a 
Gaustad, E.S. The Great Awakening in New England. 1957. 277.4 G238g 
James, E.O. Prehistoric religion. 1957. 291 J232p 
Julian, John. A dictionary of hymnology. 1957. R 245 J942d 
Manschreck, C.L. Melanchthon, the quiet reformer. 1958. 270.6 M48Xm 


Phillips, M.M. Erasmus and the northern Renaissance. 1950. 270.6 Erl5Xp 
Smith, T.L. Revivalism and social reform in mid-nineteenth- 
century America. 1957. 269.2 Sm67r 





SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 


Anderson, P.O, They are human too; a photographic essay on 
the Palestine Arab refugees. 1957. 

Banay, R.S. We call them criminals. 1957, 

Beauvoir, S.D. The second sex. 1957, 

Becker, Howard. Modern sociological theory in continuity and 
change. 1957. 

Bernert, E.H. America's children. 1958. 

Bone, Edith. 7 years' solitary. 1957. 

Borgatta, E.F. Sociological theory: present-day sociology 
from the past, 1956, 

Culpin, Howard. 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 1957. 

Cutlip, S.M. A public relations bibliography and reference 
and film guides, 1957, 

Leopold, N.F. Life plus 99 years, 

Lippitt, Ronald, 

McCorkle, L.", 
project for youthful offenders. 

Michigan. University. Conference on Aging, 1955. 
frontiers of aging. 1957. 

Rittwagen, Marjorie. Sins of their fathers. 1958. 

Schmidt, W.H. Techniques that produce teamwork. 1954, 

Shneidman, Edwin S. Clues to suicide. 1957. 

Stein, H.D. Social perspectives on behavior. 1958, 

Taylor, R.W. Life, language, law; essayes in honor of 
Arthur F, Bentley. 1957. 


1958, 


The dynamics of planned change. 1958. 


1958, 
The new 


Statistics 





An introduction to multivariate statistical 
1958. 
U.S. government statistics. 1958. 
Work notes on common statistical procedures. 


Anderson, T.W. 
analysis. 

Andriot, J.L. 

Hayes, F.R. 
1958. 


Political Science - Law - Government 





Adler, Selig. The isolationist impulse: its twentieth- 
century reaction. 1957. 

Agar, Herbert, The price of power; America since 1945, 1957. 

America votes; a handbook of contemporary American election 
statistics. 1956. 

Amery, L.C.M.S. Thoughts on the Constitution. 2d ed. 1953. 

Blaisdell, D.C. American democracy under pressure. 1957, 

Carpenter, .S. Foundations of modern jurisprudence. 1958. 

Davis, H.T. Political statistics, 1954. 

Finletter, T.X. Power and policy; U.S. foreign policy and 
military power in the hydrogen age. 1954, 

Green, C.M. American cities in the growth of the Nation. 
1957. 

Kauper, P.G. 

Kephart, ‘.M. 

Laslett, Peter, 

Mason, A.T. 


Frontiers of constitutional liberty, 1956. 

Racial factors and urban law enforcement, 
Philosophy, politics and society. 1956. 

Free government in the making. 2d ed. 1956. 


27 


Newgate noose, an account of some famous crimes 


The Highfields story; an experimental treatment 


1957. 


361.53 An24t 
364 B22w 
395 B385s 


301 B388m 
301.1584 B457a 
364.38 Bé641s 


301 B644s 
364.38 C899n 


B 301.154 C979p 
365 L555X 
301.1535 L6656d 


364 M136h 


362.6 M5821n 
364.36 R518s 
301.155 Sch56t 
394.8 Sh69c 
301 St34s 


304 T217L 


311.2 An25i 
R 317.3 An28u 


311.2 H326w 


327.73 Ad59i 
327,73 Agl5p 


R 324.73 Am35 
342.42 Am35t 
328.358 B578a 
347 C227f£ 
320 D293p 


327.73 F496p 


323.352 G82a 
342.73 K166f£ 
352.2 K44ir 
320.1 L336p 
320.97 M381f 





Mattingly, Garrett. Renaissance diplomacy. 1955, 

Negley, C.R. The quest for utopia. 1952. 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, International security. 1958. 

Saloutos, Theodore. They remember America; the story of 
repatriated Greek-Americans, 1956, 

Smith, J.M. Liberty and justice; a historical record of 
American constitutional development. 1958. 

Truman, D.8. The governmental process; political interests 
and public opinion. 1951, 

Votaw, Dow. Legal aspects of business administration. 

‘hite, L.D. The Republican era, 1869-1901. 1958. 

Williams, C.L, The sanctity of life and the criminal law. 
1957. 


the 


1956, 


Economics - Business ~- Commerce = Communication 





Advertising Federation of America. 
Education. 
1951. 

Andersen, T.A. 

Berliner, J.S. 

Birren, Faber, 

Blough, C.G. 
1957. 

Boulding, K.E. The skills of the economist. 1958. 

Boyd, W.E. Questions and answers on insurance, 1955. 

Brentano, Lujo. Eine Geschichte der wirtschaftlichen Entwick- 
lung Englands. 1927-1929. 

Bryant, W.R. Mortgage lending. 1956. 

Bushaw, D.W. Introduction to mathematical economics, 1957. 

Commerce Clearing House. Union contract clauses, 1954, 

Committee for Economic Development. Prblems of United States 
economic development. 1958. 

Committee for Economic Development, 
program. 1958, 

Cowden, D.J. Statistical methods in quality control. 1957. 

Crisp, R.D. Marketing research, 1957. 

Crowther, Geoffrey. The wealth and poverty of nations. 

Derber, Milton. Labor and the New Deal. 1957. 

Dobriansky, L.E. Veblenism, a new critique. 1957. 

Domar, E.D. Essays in the theory of economic growth. 

Doris, Lilliam. Business finance handbook. 1953. 

Dykstra, G.O. The business law of real estate. 1956. 

Ehrmann, H.. Organized business in France. 1957. 

Fellner, “%.J. Trends and cycles in economic activity. 

Ferber, Robert, Motivation and market behavior, 1958. 

Fitzgerald, A.W. The insurarce casebook. 1958. 

Foundation for Research on Human Behavior. Assessing 
managerial potential. 1958. 

Fowler, S.H. The marketing of livestock and meat. 1957, 

Furniss, E.S. The position of the laborer in a system of 
nationalism. 1957. 

itlow, A.L. Labor economics and industrial relations, 

Gluckstein, Ygael. 
1957. 

Harms, Bernhard, 

Heiland, R.E. 

Holland, D.M. 


Bureau of Research and 
Books for the advertising and marketing man. 


Cases in corporation finance, 1954, 
Factory and manager in the USSR. 1957. 
Selling color to people. 1956, 

Practical applications of accounting standards. 


Toward a realistic farm 


1957. 


1956, 


1957. 


Volkswirtschaft und Weltwirtschaft. 
Work sampling. 1957. 
The income-tax burden on stockholders. 


1912. 


1958. 


28 


1957. 


Mao's China; economic and political survey. 


327 M434r 
321.07 N312q 
355 R59i 


325.2495 Sa36t 
342.73 Sm612L 


328.368 T771lg 
347.7 V94L 
353 W584r 


343 1672s 


R 659.1 Ad9G6b 
338.8 An22c 
658 B455f£ 
659.1325 B539s 


657 B623p 
330.1 B663s 
368 B692 q 


330.942 B752g 
332.72 B841m 

330.182 39634 
331.116 C736u 


338.973 C738pr 


338.1 C737t 
658.562 C838s 
658.8 C858m 
339 C886w 
331.88 D444. 
330.1 V49Yd 
338.91 D7le 
658.14 D734b 
333.33 D991b 
338.94 Eh89o0 
338.54 F336t 
658.8 F373m 
368 F576i 


658.3 F825a 
338.176 F829m 


330.151 F981p 
331 G447L 


330.951 G52lmn 
330 H228v 

658.542 H363w 
336.243 H719i 








Hunter, Holland, Soviet transportation policy. 1957. 

Jamieson, S.M. Industrial relations in Canada, 1957, 

Kampelman, M.M. The Communist Part vs, the C,1.0.; a study 
in power politics, 1957. 

Kindleberger, C.P. Economic development. 1958. 

Koivisto, W.A. Principles and problems of modern economics. 
1957. 

Labor law reporter, 

Leibenstein, Harvey. 
growth, 1957, 

Leiter, R.D. The Teamsters Union, a study of its economic 
impact. 1957. 

McCune, "Wesley. Ezra Taft Benson, a man with a mission. 
1958. 

Michelbacher, G.F. Multiple-line insurance. 

National Committee on Urban Transportation, 
portation for your city. 1958. 

Wational Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Group. Display manual. 1955, 

Newman, J.'. 
1957. 

Nielsen, A.C. 
1955. 

Nussbaum, Arthur. 

Panschar, ').G. 


4th ed, 1957. 
Economic backwardness and economic 


1957. 
Better trans- 


Visual Merchandising 


Motivation research and marketing management. 


A history of the dollar. 1957. 

Baking in America. 1956. 

Pattison, H.A. The handicapped and their rehabilitation. 

Patton, J.A. Job evaluation: text and cases, 1957, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, Prentice-Hall labor course, 
1958- 

Redeker, H.S. Life insurance settlement options. 

Resources for the Future. 
1958, 

Rodda, ",H. Fire and property insurance. 1956, 

Shiomi, Saburo. Japan's finance and taxation, 1940-1956. 

Simonds, R.H. Safety management; accident cost and control. 
1956. 

Sombart, “Werner, 

Sombart, ‘lerner. 
1925. 

Stein, Stanley. 
1900. 1957. 

Sturmthal, A.F. 
countries. 

Taylor, G.¥,. 

Thorne, F.C. 

Viner, Jacob. 

Waggoner, M.S. 
1817-1850. 1958, 

"‘lalker, C.R. Toward the automatic factory; a case study of 
men and machines. 1957, 

Weintraub, Sidney. An approach to the theory of income 
distribution. 1958. 

White, E.H. Business insurance. 

“Williamson, H.F. 

“ilson, J.S.G. 
1957. 


1957. 


Der moderne Kapitalismus. 1928. 


Vassouras, a Brazilian coffee county, 1850- 


Contemporary collective bargaining in seven 
1957. 

New concepts in wage determination, 
Samuel Gompers. 1957. 

The long view and the short. 1958. 
The long haul west; the great canal era, 


1957. 


1956. 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 1957. 
French banking structure and credit policy. 


Television audience research for Great Britain. 


Multiple purpose river development. 


Der proletarische Sozialismus ("'Marxismus"’). 


385 Hvl7s 
331.88 J243i 


331.88 C7oXk 
338.91 K577e 


330.1 K829p 
331 L113 


338.91 L53le 
331.88 In75XL 


338.1 B443Xm 
368.5 M582m 


388.4 N213b 
659.157 N213d 
658.8 N465m 
384.55 N554t 


332.4973 N944h 
338.47541631 P195b 


1957.331.86 P278h 


658.511 P278j 


331 P918p 
368.3 R246L 


333.9 R312m 
368 R612f 


1957.336.2 Sh63j 


331.823 Si5Gs 
330.15 So52m 


335 So52p 
338.17373 St34v 
331.116 St97c 
331.2 T214n 
331 G58xX 
330.4 V751L 
386.4 W124L 
338.45 W151t 
339.2 433a 
368 W582b 
368.3 N819Xw 


332.1 "694f 








Education - Psychology 





Education 


1958. 

Committee on Religion and 
Education, The study of religion in the public schools, 
an apprisal. 1958. 

American Vocational Association. 


Abcaham, ''illard. Common sense about gifted children. 
American Council on Education, 


A guide to improviny in- 


struction in industrial arts. 1953, 

Andrew, D.C. Administration and organization of the guidance 
program. 1958, 

3aron, Denis. Evaluation techniques for classroom teachers. 
1958. 

Berkson, 1.8. The ideal and the community; a philosophy of 
education. 1958. 


Blough, G.O. Making and using classroom science materials 
in the elementary school, 1954, 

Bond, G.L. Child growth in reading. 

Brameld, T.B.H. 
spective. 1955. 

Cottingham, H.F. Guidance in elementary schools: principles 
and practices, 1955, 

Cutts, N.E. Teaching the bright and gifted. 1957. 

Dahlke, H.O. Values in culture and classroom; a study in the 
sociology of the school. 1958. 

Educational Policies Commission. Moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools. 1951. 

Ehlers, Henry. Crucial issues in education, an anthology. 
1955. 
Freeman, Kennth, 

Garber, L.O. 
Godshall, F.R. 


1955. 
Philosophies of education in cultural per- 


Helping children understand science, 1954. 
Law and the school business manager, 1°57. 
Nutrition in the elementary school. 1958. 
Groneman, C.H. Seneral shop. 2d ed. 1956, 
*ross, N.C. Explorations in role analysis; studies of the 
school superintendency role. 1958. 


Hand, H.C. Principles of public secondary education. 1958. 

Hans, N.A. Comparative education. 1949, 

Hardee, M.D. Counseling and guidance in general education. 
1955. 


Hoppock, Robert. Occupational information: where to get it 
and how to use it in counseling and teaching. 1957. 
Hubler, Clark. Working with children in science. 1957. 
Humphrey, J.H. Elementary school physical education. 1958. 
Humphreys, J.A. Guidance services. 1954, 
Hunnicutt, C.". Research in the three R's. 1958. 
Hurley, B.J.D. Curriculum for elementary school children, 
1957. 
Jacob, P.E. 
Johnson, E.A. 
<andel, I.L. 
1955. 
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Moore, Patrick, Earth satellites. 19536, 

National Fluid Power Association. Bibliography of fluid 
power. 1957. 

Orr, ".I. Novice and technician handbook. 1956, 

Osburn, J.0. Money and the chemical engineer. 1958, 

Parsons, A.B. The porphyry coppers in 1956. 1957. 

Partridge, G.R. Principles of electronic instruments. 1958, 

Pickard, J.K. Nuclear power reactors, 1957. 

Pierce, J.A. Loran, long range navigation. 1948. 

Pound, R.V. Microwave mixers. 1948, 

Production handbook. 2d. ed. 1958, 

Ridenour, L.N. Radar system engineering. 1947. 

Roberts, Arthur. Radar beacons. 1947. 

Rouse, Hunter, History of hydraulics. 1957. 

Rudenberg, Reinhold. Transient performance of electric power 
systems. 1950. 

Schumacher, H.G. Vocational mathematics, 1954. 

Shanley, F.R. Strength of materials. 1957. 

Smith, R.A. The exploration of the moon. 1954. 

Smullin, L.D. Microwave dubexers. 1948. 

Society of Instrument Technology. Plant and process dynamic 
characteristics. 1957. 

Soller, Theodore. Cathode ray tube displays. 1948, 

Souther, J.J. Technical report writing. 1957. 

The Space encyclopaedia. 1957. 

Stoker, J.J. Nonlinear vibrations in mechanical and 
electrical systems, 1950. 

Taggart, A.F. Elements of ore dressing. 1951. 

Thaler, G.J. Elements of servomechanism theory. 1955. 

Torrey, H.C. Crystal rectifiers. 1948. 

Truxal, J.G. Automatic feedback control system synthesis. 
1955. 

Tuttle, D.F. Network synthesis. 1958- 

Upton, Monroe. Electronics for everyone. 1957, 

Van Voorhis, S.N. Microwave receivers. 1948. 

Yind, Moe. Handbook of electronic measurements. 1956, 

Wind, Moe. Handbook of microwave measurements. 2d ed. 1955. 


Agriculture 





Ackerson. The complete book of chrysanthemums. 1957, 

Ahlgren, G.H. Forage crops. 1956. 

Atkins, F.C. Mushroom growing to-day. 1956. 

Baerg, ".J. Introduction to applied entomology. 3d ed. rev. 
1948, 

Barnhart, Floyd. Cotton. 5th ed. 1956, 

Blanchard, J.R. Literature of agricultural research, 1958. 

Brown. Farm electrification. 1956. 

Deyoe, &.P. Raising swine. 1952. 

Ensminger, M.E. Beef cattle husbandry. 1955. 

Fouts, E.L. Dairy manufacturing processes. 1948, 

Hall, C.W. Drying farm crops. 1957. 

Harlan, H.V. One man‘s life with barley. 1957. 

Hickin, N.E. Woodworm, its biology and extermination. 1954. 

Houard, Clodomir. Les zoocecidies des plantes d'Afrique, 
d'Asie et d'Oceanie, 1922-23. 

Jackson, M.L, Soil chemistry analysis. 1958. 

Laurie, Alexander. Floriculture. 1950. 
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1953. 
Nuclear radiation in food and agriculture. 


Macy, I1.C. The composition of milks. 
Singleton, "/.R. 
1958. 

Stakman, E.C,. 
Stallings, H.J, 
Trimberger, G.W. 
Wheeler, 'W.A. 
Wilster, G.H. 
5th ed. 


Principles of plant pathology. 1957. 
Soil conservation. 1957. 
Dairy cattle judging techniques. 


Grassland seeds, 1957. 


1958. 


1958, 


Forestry 


Fritz, Emanuel, 
(D. Don) Endl.) 

Jane, F.W. The structure of wood, 

More, R.E. Colorado evergreesn,. 

Resources for the Future, 
1958, 


1957. 
1956, 
1949, 


Home Economics 





Hall, 0.A. 1958. 


Home conomics careers and homemaking. 
Oerke, B.V. Dress. 1956, 

Pope, B.R. Upholstering home furniture. 1954. 
Simpson, L.E.B. The weaver's craft. 1957. 


Worst, E.F. How to weave linens. 1926, 


Technology 





American Welding Society. 1958. 


The A.W.S. bibliographies. 

Campbell, 1.E. High temperature technology. 1956. 

Dombrow, B.A. Polyurethanes. 1957. 

3oodheart-Willcox's painting and decorating encyclopedia. 
1957, 

Krechniak, J.M. Maintaining hi-fi equipment. 1956. 

Maine, University. University of Maine lectures on pulp and 
paper manufacture. Series 2. 1951. 
National Research Council. Food Protection Committee. The 
use of chemical additives in food processing. 1956. 
Popular mechanics do-it-yourself encyclopedia for home owner, 
craftsman, and hobbyist. 1955. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company. Delta Power Tool Division. 
Practical finishing methods. 1955. 

Roman, Wadim. Yeasts. 1957. 

Soderberg, G.A. Finishing materials and methods. 1952. 

Tall, Joel. Techniques of magnetic recording, with chapter 
seven, Recording sound in nature. 1958, 


FINE ARTS 


Art and Architecture 





Barran, F.R. Der offene Kamin. 1957. 

Baur, J.I1.H. New art in America: fifty painters of the 
20th century. 1957. 

Reardsley, M.C, Aesthetics: problems in the philosophy of 
criticism. 1958. 

Berckelaers, F.L. Dictionary of abstract painting. 1957. 
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Black, M.E. 
Bradley, C.B. 


New key to weaving. 1957. 
Design in the industrial arts. 2d ed, 1952. 
Brandt, M.L. Good hous ekeeping book of home decoration. 
Carver, N.F. Form and space of Japanese architecture, 1955. 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. The Abby Aldrich Rockefeller folk 
art collection. 1957, 

Crossley, F.H. English church craftsmanship. 

Dryad handicrafts. Decorative handicrafts. 

Feirer, J.L. General metals. 1952, 

Fraser, R.R. General metal: principles, procedures, and 
projects, 1955, 

Gallinger, 0.P.C. Rug weaving for everyone. 1957, 

Grabar, Andre. Early medieval painting from the fourth to the 
eleventh century: Mosaics and mural painting. 1957. 

Janson, H.W. The picture history of painting. 1957. 

Jarrett, J.L. The quest for beauty. 1957. 

Jeanneret-Gris, C.E. The chapel at Ronchamp. 1957. 

Katz, H.H. Handbook of layout and dimensioning for pro- 
duction. 1957, 

Kramer, K.R. Coppercraft and silver made at home, 

McCracken, Harold. The Charles M. Russell book, 

Miller, J.V.T. Paper sculpture and construction. 

Mills, E.D. The modern church, 1955. 

Moholy-Nagy, D.M.P.A.S.(P). Native genius in anonymous 
architecture. 1957, 

New German architecture, 

New York, Museum of Modern Art, 

Nichols, F.D. 


1941. 
1940, 


1957. 
1957, 
1957. 


Yves Tanguy. 1955. 

The early architecture of Georgia. 1957. 
Pauli, A.E. Paper figures. 1957. 
Read, H.E. The art of sculpture. 
Rhodes, Daniel. 


1956. 

Clay and glazes for the potter. 

Rothel, H.K. Modern German painting. 1957. 

Ruley, M.J. Practical metal projects. 1955. 

Schevill, J.E. The roaring market and the silent tomb, 

Selz, Peter. Cerman expressionist painting. 1957. 

Shahn, Ben. Ben Shahn: his graphic art. 1957, 

Shahn, Ben. The shape of content. 1957. 

Smith, E.B. The dome, a study in the history of ideas. 

Underwood, R.M. The complete book of dried arrangements, 
1952. 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Egypt: paintings from tombs and temples, 
1954, 

Untracht, Oppi. Enameling on metal. 1957. 

Vance, L.E. Illustration index, 1957. 

Watrous, James. The craft of old-master drawings. 1957. 

Webster, D.H. Urban planning and municipal public policy. 
1958. 

“Wilson, H.V.P. 


1957. 


1957. 


1950, 


1951, 


The joy of flowgr arranging. 
Wright, M.E. Mary and Russel W ight's Guide to easier living. 
1954. 7 


Music 


Baines, Anthony. “oodwind instruments and their history. 

Beyle, M.H. Life of Rossini. 1957. 

Chasins, Abram. Speaking of pianists. 1958. 

Ewen, David, European composers today, a biographical and 
critical guide, 1954, 
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Fellner, Rudolph. 

Hoboken, A.V. Joseph Haydn. 1957, 

Hodeir, Andre. Jass: its evolution and essence, 1956, 

Rothschild, Fritz. The lost tradition in music; rhythm and 
tempo in J.S. Bach's time. 1953. 

“Wilson, H.R. Building a church choir, 


Opera themes and plots. 1958. 


1957. 


Dramatics 





International Theatre Institute. 
world since 1935, 1956, 


Stage design throughout the 


Sport 


Field and stream, 
and stories selected from the pages of America's number 
one sportsman's magazine, 1955, 

Haltenorth, Theodor. Das Grosswild der Erde und seine 
Tropheen. 1956, 

Hill, Howard. Hunting the hard way. 

Pilkington, S.M. 


1953. 
With a gun to the hill, 1948. 


LITERATURE 


Asch, Shalom. 
Auden, “.H. 
Bailey, M.D. 
1957. 
Barker, George. Selected poems. 
Barr, Stringfellow. Purely academic, a novel. 
Baxin, Herve. A tribe of women. 1958, 
Beowulf. Beowulf, and Judith. 1953. 
Binns, Archie, The headwaters, 1957, 
Boswell, James. Boswell in search of a wife, 1766-1769. 
1956. 
Brings, L.M. The master guide for speakers. 
Brooks, Cleanth, 
Browning, E.8. 
1958. 
Butt, J.E. Dickens at work, 
Chaigne, Louis, 


A passage in the night. 1953. 
The shield of Achilles, 1955. 
Maxwell Anderson, the playwright as prophet. 


1941, 
1958. 


1956, 
Tragic themes in Western literature. 1955. 
Letters of the Brownings to George Barrett. 


1958. 

Vies et oeuvres d'ecrivains. V. 2. 

Cheever, John. The “lapshot chronicle. 1957. 

Cranston, Paul. To heaven on horseback; the romantic story 
of Narcissa Whitman, 1952. 

Diaches, David. Literary essays. 1957. 

Donnelly, M.C. George Gissing, grave comedian. 

Einarsson, Stefan. A history of Icelandic literature. 

Fast, H.M. Moses, Prince of Egypt. 1958. 

Fechter, Paul. Das europaische Drama. 1957. 

Ferber, Edna. Ice Palace, 1958. 

Feuchtwanger, Lion. Jephta and his daughter. 1958. 

Fisher, Vardis, T_le of valor; a novel of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. 1958. 

Fitzgerald, F.S.K. Afternoon of an author, a selection of 
uncollected stories and essays. 1957. 

Frisch, Max. I'm not Stiller. 1958. 

Garcia Lorca, Federico, Obras completas., 1957. 

Caver, Jack, Critics' choice; New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle prize plays, 1935-55, 1955. 
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Geismar, M.D. 
1958. 

Gide, A.P.c. Madeleine (Et nunc manet in te). 

Glasgow, E.A.G. Letters, 1958, 

Godoy Alcayaga, Lucila. Selected poems of Gabriela Mistral. 
1957. 

Gorham, C.0. Wine of life; a novel about Balzac, 1958. 

Handley-Taylor, Geoffrey. ‘Jinifred Holtby; a concise and 
selected bibliography, together with some letters. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut. 
literature. 

Hemlow, Joyce. 

Houtchens, C.¥,. 
1957. 

Hyder, C.K. Swinburne's literary career and fame. 

Jackson, Shirley. The sundial. 1958. 

Jimenez, J.R. Selected writings, 1957. 

Kafka, Franz. Dearest Father; stories and other writings. 
1954. 

King, R.A. The bow & the lyre. 1957. 

Lawrence, D.H. Selected letters, 1958. 

Lawrence, .". Chaucer and the Canterbury tales. 1950. 

Leary, L.G. Contemporary literary scholarship, a critical 
review, 1958. 

Lee, I.J. Handling barriers in communication; lecture- 
discussions and conferee's handbook. 1957. 

Levaillant, Maurice, The passionate exiles: Madame de Stael 
and Madame Recamier. 1958. 

Lisca, Peter, The wide world of John Steinbeck. 

MacLeish, Archibald. ‘J.B."; a play in verse. 

Mauriac, Francois. Flesh and blood. 1955. 

Mauriac, Francois. The loved and the unloved. 

Miller, Arthur. Collected plays. 1957. 

Nahas, Helene. La femme dans la litterature existentielle. 
1957. 

Nicholson, Hubert. 

The Paris review, 
views. 1958. 

Pattison, W.T. Benito Perez Galdos and the creative process. 
1954, 

Pearson, Hesketh. Gilbert: his life and strife. 

Pick, Robert, ‘German stories and tales. 1954, 

Pincherle, Alberto. Two women. 1958. 

Remarque, E.M. A time to love and a time to die. 1954, 

Rideout, W.B. The radical novel in the United States, 1900- 
1954. 1956. 

Roethke, Theodore. 

Rojas, Fernando de. 
1955. 

Santayana, George. 

Silva, J.A. 
1952, 

Spivak, Bernard. Shakespeare and the allegory of evil. 

Stifter, Adalbert. Brigitta. 1957. 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 
Tagore. 1956. 

Taplin, 3.3. The life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Thomas, Dylan. Letters to Vernon ‘Jatkins. 1957. 


American moderns from rebellion to conformity. 


1952. 


1955. 
Trends & styles in twentieth century French 
1957. 


The history of Fanny Burney. 1958. 


The English romantic poets and essayists. 


1933. 


1958. 
1957. 


1952. 


Sunk Island, 1956, 
Writers at work, the Paris review inter- 


1957. 


Yords for the wind. 1957. 
The Celestina; a novel in dialogue. 


Essays in literary criticism. 1956. 
Poesias completas; seguidas de prosas selectas, 


1958. 


1957. 
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Trilling, Lionel. 
criticism. 1955. 

Ts'ao, Chan. The dream of the red chamber. 1958. 

Tuve, Rosemond. Elizabethan and metaphysical imagery. 

Unamuno y Jugo, Miguel de. 
1956. 

Vatnsdoela saga, 

West, Rebecca. 

Wister, Owen. 
letters. 1958. 

Wright, Austin. Bibliographies of studies in Victorian 
literature for the ten years 1945-1954. 1956. 


The opposing self; nine essays in 


1947. 
Abel Sanchez, and other stories. 


The Vatnsdalers' saga. 1944, 
The court and the castle. 1957. 
Owen Wister out west: his journals and 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Barbeau, C.M. Pathfinders in the North Pacific. 1958. 

Bauer, R.A. How the Soviet system works: cultural, 
psychological, and social themes, 1956. 

Beauvoir, S.D. The long march. 1958. 

Beirne, F.F. The amiable Baltimoreans. 1951. 

Bibby, Geoffrey. The testimony of the spade. 1956. 

Bowers, C.G. Chile through embassy windows, 1939-1953. 

Bowra, Sir C.M. The Greek experience. 1958. 

Brea, L.B. Sicily before the Greeks, 1958. 

Brion, Marcel. Provence. 1956. 

Brown, D.A. The gentle tamers; women of the old wild “est. 
1958. 

Bushnell, C.H.S. Peru. 

Butterfield, Herbert, 
1779-80. 1949, 

Cumberland, K.B. Southwest Pacific. 1956. 

Dilas, Milovan. Land without justice. 1958. 

Dvornik, Francis. The Slavs: their early history and 
civilization. 1956. 

Fisher, M.T. Shackleton. 1957. 

Garraty, J.A. The nature of biography. 

Ginsburg, N.S. Malaya. 1958. 

Gunther, John. Inside Russia today. 1958. 

Handlin, Oscar. Al Smith and his America. 

Hoover, H.C. The ordeal of Woodrow Wilson. 

Isnard, Hildebert. Algeria. 1955. 

Johnson, C."’, The lumatic fringe. 1957. 

Jones, ".D. Lord Derby and Victorian conservatism. 

Karfeld, %.P. Austria in color. 1957. 

Kenyon, K.M. Digging up Jericho; the results of the Jericho 
excavations, 1952-1956. 1957. 

Koehl, R.L. RKFDV: German resettlement and population 
policy, 1939-1945. 1957. 

Kolarz, Walter. Russia and her colonies, 1952. 

Labande, Yvonne. Naples and its surroundings. 

Laet, S.J. de. The low Countries. 1958. 

Lamb, Harold. Constantinople; the birth of an empire. 1957. 

Leasor, James. The Red Fort; the story of the Indian mutiny 
of 1857. 1957. 

Lengyel, Emil. 1,000 years of Hungary. 1958. 

Li, Chi, The beginnings of Chinese civilization; three 
lectures illustrated with finds at Anyang. 1957. 


1958. 


1957. 
George III, Lord North, and the people, 


1957. 


1958. 
1958. 
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McCann, T.F. Argentina, the United States, and the Inter- 
American system, 1880-1914. 1957. 

Madsen, B.D. The Bannock of Idaho. 1958. 

Meade, R.D. Patrick Henry: patriot in the making. 

Meates, G.". Lullingstone Roman villa, 1955, 

Meulen, Daniel. The wells of Ibn Sa‘'ud. 1957. 

Miers, E.S. The American story; the age of exploration to the 
age of the atom. 1956, 

Mills, C.!. The power elite. 1956, 

Morgan, E.S. The birth of the Republic, 1763-89, 

Normand, Suzanne. Yugoslavia. 1956, 

Powell, Dilys. An affair of the heart. 

Pratt, J.". 
and the Spanish Islands. 

Roberts, K.L, 
1957. 

Rogers, J.{'. 


1957- 


1956. 


1958. 


Expansionists of 1898; the acquisition of Hawaii 
1951 (cl935). 
The Battle of Cowpens: the great morale-builder. 


The lusty Texans of Dallas. 

Roper, E.8. You and your leaders. 1957. 

Rowse, A.L. The Churchills: from the death of Marlborough to 
the present. 1958, 

Schuman, F.L. Russia since 1917; four decades of Soviet 
politics. 1957. 

Sprague, Marshall. Massacre: the tragedy at White River. 
1957. 

Steindorff, Georg. “then Egypt ruled the East. 1957, 

Swan, Michael. The marches of El Dorado; British Guiana, 
Brazil, Venezuela. 1958. 

Thornton, A.P. West-India policy under the Restoration. 1956. 

Tilden, Freeman. Interpreting our heritage; principles and 
practices for visitor services in parks, museums, and 
historic places. 1957. 

Utley, Freda, Will the Middle East go West? 1957. 

Walters, Raymond, Albert Callatin: Jeffersonian financier 
and diplomat. 1957. 

Yalworth, A.C. Woodrow Wilson. 1958. 

“iashburn, W.E. The Governor and the rebel. 

West, R.S. Mr. Lincoln's navy. 1957. 

"ilgus, A.C. The Caribbean: its political problems. 1956, 

Milley, C.R. Method and theory in American archaeology. 
1958. 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. Road to revolution; a century of 
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